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VILLAGE PENCILLINGS.—11. 
» THE WEDDING. 

Not may Sabbaths subsequent, the 
village congregation were unsurprised as 
they heard the bans of matrimony proclaim- 
ed between young Benton and his affianced 
bride. Autumn lent her rich beauties, and 
the carroling birds seemed to rejoice from 
the tree-tops, as the evening came darkling 
from the west, that was to see two trust- 
ing hearts united. Farmer Alstern’s house 
was all commotion. The yard was nicely 
swept, the blinds of the parlor windows 
were thrown open, and the sashes were 
lifted to let the sweet evening wind come 
in. The old gentleman and lady were at- 
tired in their best garbs, and Lucy, their 
only child, seemed like a sylvan fairy, 
decked with the simple and beautiful ap- 
parel, that ever adorns the daughters of 
New England on the proudest occasion of 
life, the biidal eve. 

The best room was crowded with re- 
joicing friends, when Mr. Wentworth came 
into the happy throng, to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony. I remember to this hour, 
the reverend man’s looks, as he raised his 
full, dark eyes to heaven, and with uplift- 
edhands, said in his clear and thrilling 
voice, 

‘What God hath joined, let not man put 
asunder !” 

It was a scene to love and dwell upon, 
as that young couple stood up in all their 
beauty and winningness, the bridegroom 
and the bride. And it would have seem- 
edas if a demon spirit had breathed 
through the soul, if a thought of desertion, 
unfaithfulness and misery had waked up in 
any heart. The father and the mother 
saluted them with a holy kiss, and turned 
aside to weep sweet tears of joy, and to 
feel the sorrow that ngne but parental 
hearts can know, when the young and ten- 
der plant is removed from the parent bed, 
te become itself the nucleus around which 
shall circle all the trials and cares and 
changes of another home. 

There was joy in that marriage circle ; 
and when the cup of sparkling wine, high 
Mantling to the brim, went round, hilarity 
and mirth accompanied it. Youth spoke 
out its warm impulses, and jests and con- 
gratulations and merriment found listeners, 
and happiness reigned triumphant. The 

people knotted together in the corners 
of the room, and rehearsed many a reminis- 
cence of by-gone days, and lived over 
again the years that slumbered in their 
sepulchres, while the life-blood seemed to 
course through their hearts with new vi- 

ty, as they renewed their youth in the 
Scene of festivity. They even prompted 
ne young circle to the games of olden 
times, when ‘‘ blind-man’s-buff,” ‘‘ fox- 
tnd-geese,” and “ forfeit,” made a part of 
the entertainment of every village gather- 


Old fashioned games made up the enter- 





iii, tainments of the evening, and when 
» others failed, farmer Alstern him- 
, self took his aged viol, and the 
ii merry dance closed the happy 
scene, in which parents and chil- 
dren, the grave and the gay, had so 
fully participated. The parting 
NG salutation was given to the bride 
and bridegroom, and we went to 
; rest upon our pillows. More than 
once, however, in my dreams that 
night, I heard Mr. Wentworth’s 
| final benediction, as he lifted his 
, pale and wrinkled hand upon 
| Lewis’s forehead and said, 
‘**God bless you, my son; may 
He lift the light of his countenance up 
you and give you perpetual peace.” 


Rloral Gales. 


ORIGINAL. 


THOUGHTS OF MY EARLY HOME. 


Strange thoughts come over me this 
morning ; my mind is filled with visions of 
the past: the present is a blank; my cap 
and spectacles are forgotten, and once 
more I am the buoyant mountain girl, 
sporting in my cottage home. I will let 
the Companion tell all my young friends, 
(for friends I know they are who red it,) 
some of my reminiscences. 

In the highland section of Middle Vir- 
ginia, east of the Blue Ridge, lies the sun- 
ny spot around which memory twines a 
wreath of evergreen; there on an oak- 
crowned eminence stood my mountain-girt 
home, where I once breathed the prayer of 
infant faith, and my young soul gushed 
forth insongs of happiness. 

It mightbe easily distinguished from a 
distance by its white walls, gleaming 
through the overshadowing oaks, which 
reared their gigantic heads high above the 
chimneys. Methinks I now see the play 
of sunshine and shade on the white gravel 
walk leading to the front gate; and catch 
the perfume of flowers from the borders on 
either side; the flowers which my sisters 
and I soloved to tend; they seemed by 
their brightness to thank us for our care; 
beside the lattice hung festoons of differ- 
ent roses; the rich damask bowing her 
garlanded head, with lips half resting on 
the casement, breathes an air of fragrance 
through the apartment; the graceful sweet- 
brier, and elegant white rose, cling timidly 
as if afraid of bruising their delicate petals, 
while at their feet the modest violet bends 
its classic stalk, under the shelter of its 
broad green leaves, while all around the 
fresh green grass invites a pleasant resting 
place for the eye wearied by looking on 
more gaudy colors. All this, methinks I 
see, sitting where I sat thirty years ago. 

When through the casement open 
Where cleinatis and rose, 
RevebJike fairy tokens, 
And loveliness disclose. 

If Mr. Willis will not weary of an old 
woman’s garrulity, I will tell something of 
the people who inhabited these rock-bound 
regions, to whom my father broke the bread 
of life. They were mostly robust, labori- 
ous men; earning their bread by the sweat 
of their brow, inheriting and cultivating 
the same land and in the same simple way 
that theirforefathers did; you would see 
the ploughman or the whistling wagoner 
sitting on his ox, much happier than the 
occupant of a throne; but the appéarance 
of a coach would create quite a sensation 
for miles around; not the least cause of 
wonderment being, that people should 

















choose to be bumped and jolted over rocks 
and hills, when they could walk or ride 
horseback with so much more ease. At 
break of day when the lark rises soaring 
higher and higher with the dew on her 
breast, your ear would be greeted by th 

clear sonorus windings of the hunter’s 
horn, followed by the yelping of many 
hounds, eager for the chase of either the 
cunning fox, lately feasting on the little 
ones of the flock, or the fleet deer, which 
in those days were easily found in the sur- 
rounding mountains ; and many pleasant 
resting places (would the hunter, would he 
make use of them,) or the more idle wan- 
derer as I can testify, find among these 
storm defying giants, sweet little grassy 
nooks sheltered by moss-grown crags,andre- 
freshed by tinkling streams, trickling down 
to help turn the little mill below. 

Nor was the great Shepherd forgotten 
by this mountain-folded flock, for here and 
there, but always in a beautiful grove, 
were placed the log meeting houses, each 
with its leafy arbor, with rude seats for 
the accommodation of those who could not 
get in the house; for crowds of honest 
people from mountain side and fertile val- 
ley, attend these simple houses, to pay 
their vows to the Most High, and return 
thanks for all his mercies. My eye grows 
dim when I think of these things, though 
many years have whitened my head and 
saddened my spirit, and I have lived in 
wide cities, knelt to worship God in beauti- 
ful churches, with lofty spires piercing the 
sky; yet never have I seen the beauty of 
holiness, more set forth than among the 
God-fearing matrons, blooming maidens, 
and hard-handed fathers of my native 
mountains; but alas! I fear this age of 
progress has wrought great changes in that 
primitive settlement; they tell me the 
iron horse now snorts along the meadow, 
where my father’s grey used quietly to 
feed beside the babbling brook, whose way- 
ward meanderings are now confined for the 
purpose of turning, I know not what sort 
of a mill; alas! alas! I like not to think 
of this, a tear-drop has fallen on my spec- 
tacle glass, and from that to my paper; 
the old woman has said enough, adieu. 

Oakley, Va., Oct. 30, 1853. 


Morality. 


JULIA PELBY. 


OR UNKIND REMARKS, 














‘Did you observe Caroline Smyth’s new 
hat and cloak, last Sabbath, Julia?’ said 
Laura Gilman, laying down the book she 
had been reading. ‘* To be sure I did,” 
replied Julia Pelby. ‘* Did’nt she look 
pretty in that bonnet, Julia?’ ‘* Perhaps 
you may think so, but I did’nt. If I were 
in her place, I should be ashamed to wear 
so many new things. Every one knows her 
father is poor. It is so mean in her to 
give her sisters her old clothes. I declare 
I despise such things.” ‘* Why Julia, you 
are very severe onCaroline.” ‘‘ Not more 
than she deserves, selfish creature that she 
is.” ‘* But Julia, I think she must be 
kind to her mother and sisters, for they 
are devoted to her.” ‘* Well, if it is the 
way to make mine devoted to me, I believe 
I will sit at the piano from morning till 
night, wear all the handsome clothes I can 
get, and let the whole family be my slaves.” 
*¢ But Julia, it is not like Caro to do so.” 
‘¢ I don’t pretend to know, Laura, I only 
judge from appearances, and Martha Orne, 
‘who lives opposite Mr.’ Smyth’s, says that 








Caro is quite a queen, a lady of leisure— 
sits down all day to practice, and never 
does the least thing to assist her mother.” 
‘**O Julia, 1 hope there is some mistake 
about that, we ought not to believe all we 
hear, Julia.” ‘* O nonsense, Laura, don’t 
we see too. Did’nt you speak about Miss 
Smyth’s new hat and cloak, and did’nt you 
see that her mother had on the same she 
has worn two winters?” | ‘*So she did,” 
said Laura, thoughtfully. “If Caro is 
what you say, I never can like her again.” 
**Yes,”’ continued Julia, “‘ it vexed me to 
see Mrs. Smyth in that old cloak. She 
would go without to give Caroline a new 
one, I do believe, and the mean creature 
would take it from her.” “I always 
thought Caro Smyth a generous-hearted, 
lovely girl, when we went to school to- 
gether.” ‘*() yes, she can appear so. I 
think her a great hypocrite. Besides, that 
was before her father failed, was it not?” 
‘Yes; she has not been to school since.’” 
** Well, she had more than she knew what 
to do with; she could afford to be gener- 
ous. But then if she chooses to do so, it 
is not my affair. She may dress as fine as 
she pleases, no one will think the more of 
her for it.” 

With a disdainful toss of the head, Miss 
Julia Pelby rose, and walked toward the 
window. ‘The unconscious object of her 
unkind remarks, was just then passing the 
house. 

** There she goes now, Laura,” said she. 
“* Yes, I see her, Julia, and can hardly be- 
lieve her to be unkind, and ungenerous, 
she always looks so good and pleasant.” 

** Do not judge your friend too harshly, 
perhaps the offensive hat and cloak may 
have been a present to her,” said aunt Su- 
san, who had till now listened to the con- 
versation in silence. ‘“*We ought not to 
allow ourselves to judge of the conduct of 
others, until we know something of the 
motives which actuate them.” ‘*O, I do 
believe her uncle gave them to her,” said 
Laura, delighted at the thought, and a 
shade passed over her face as she said,— 
** And we have condemned her unjustly.” 
“That is only a surmise; you are always 
trying to excuse everybody’s faults,” said 
Julia, with a sneer. ‘‘‘ Judge not that ye 
be not judged,’ is the command,” said Lau- 
ra, mildly. 

Let us leave the young ladies in conver- 
sation, and go home with Caroline Smyth. 
She has just turned into the principal 
street of G She passes on, with 
an occasional glance at the handsome 
houses, and pleasantly answers the many 
questions of the little sister who holds her 
hand? Soon they approached a large, and 
elegant house. Everything about it spoke 
of wealth and refinement. An unbidden 
tear started in Caro’s eye, as she looked 
at her former home. She chided herself 
for that, and strove to banish from her 
mind the regret which had caused it.— 
“Why don’t we live in that great house 
now, sister?” said the child, “I like it bet- 
ter than the small house, and I mean to 
ask papa to move back again.” ‘“* No, my 
dear, youmustnot. You will like the new 
house in a little while, and you must be 
just as happy as a bird, for that will please 
papa and mamma more than living in « 
large house.” ‘ O, I shall-then,” said the 
child. 

“‘ How did you succeed, my dear?” said’ 
Mrs. Smyth, as Caro entered the room.— 
“© quite well, mother ; much better than. 
Iexpected. I have eight scholars engaged, 
and think I may have more.” 

Mrs. Smyth sighed, for she dreaded: the. 
effect which ‘the life of a teacher might have 
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upon her daughter’s sensitive nature.— 
Having quickly laid aside her bonnet and 
cloak, Caro came with her work-box in hand 
to her mother. ‘‘ Now, mother,” said she, 
“let me finish this work while you go and 
walk. You iook weary, and the air and 
exercise will refresh you.” ‘‘ Not this af- 
ternoon, my dear, you had better go and 
practise. Your music will require much 
of: your time, when you are not giving les- 
sons.” ‘ O, I must help you a little first, 
mother,” and Caro took some work from 
the well-filled basket. 

‘**T am afraid this cloak will not look 
very well, after it is made over, mother.— 
Do you think Jennie will be satisfied to 
wear it?’ ‘*O yes, dear, 1 can make it 
look quite well.” ‘* But, mother, I do 
wish uncle James would be more judicious 
when he makes presents. I really suffer- 
ed very much last Sabbath when I wore 
my new hat and cloak, while you had on 
your old one. I was almost tempted not 
to wear them.” ‘ You ought not to feel 
so, Caroline; you know that your uncle 
would be seriously offended, should you 
refuse to wear what he had given you.”’— 
“I know it, mother; but then I can’t help 
thinking how much better it would have 
been, if he had given me the money which 
he paid for them. I could have bought 
new cloaks for Mary and Jennie, and mine 
would have done very well to wear another 
winter.” ‘Itis better asit is, Caro,”’ said 
Mrs. Smyth. 

Caroline’s efforts as a music-teacher, 
were successful beyond her most sanguine 
expectations. She was very happy in the 
thought that she could contribute some- 
thing, to render her home happy and com- 
fortable. 

Many observed and admired the self- 
sacrificing disposition which she manifest- 
ed. Laura Gilman sincerely regretted 
that she had for one moment judged her so 
harshly, and even Julia Pelby was compel- 
led to admit that she had done wrong in 
saying so much against her without reason. 

Erta. 





Narrative. 
AMY LLOYD. 


BY MISS MITFORD. 








One fine, sunshiny March morning, a 
lady, driving herself in a pony carriage 
through Aberleigh lane, stopped beside a 
steep bank to look at a little girl and her 
dog in the adjoining field. The hedge had 
been closely cut, except where a tuft of 
hazel with its long tassels hung over some 
broom in full flower, and a straggling bush 
of the white blossomed sloe was mixed 
with some branches of palms, from which 
the bees were already gathering honey.— 
The little girl was almost as busy as the 
bees: she was gathering violets, white 
violets and blue, with which the sunny 
bank was covered; and her little dog was 
barking at a flock of sheep feeding in that 
part of the field, for it was a turnpike field 
that was hurdled off for their use. The 
dog was a small French spaniel, one of the 
prettiest ever seen, with long curly hair, 
snow white, except that the ears and three 
or four spots on the body were yellow; 
large feathered feet, and bright black eyes: 
just the sort of a dog of which the fine 
ladies love to make pets. 

It was curious to see this beautiful little 
creature, driving before it a great flock of 
sheep, ewes, lambs, and all—for sheep are 
sad cowards! And, then, when driven to 
the hurdles, the sheep, cowards though 
they were, were forced to turn about; now 
they would take courage at the sight of 
their enemy, advancing a step or two and 
pretending to look brave; then it was di- 
verting to see how the little spaniel, fright- 
ened itself, would draw back barking to- 
wards its mistress, almost as sad a coward 
as the sheep. The lady sat watching their 
proceedings with great amusement, and at 
last addressed the little girl, a nice lass of 
ten years old, in deep mourning. 

“* Whose pretty little dog is that, my 
dear?” asked the lady. 

** Mine, madam,” was the answer. 

** And where did you get it? The breed 
is not common ?” 

“It belonged to poor mamma. Poor 
papa brought it from France.” And the 
look and the tone told at once that poor 
Amy was an orphan, 

“And you and the pretty dog—what’s 
its name?” said the lady, interrupting her. 











“ Flossy, ma’am—dear Flossy!” And 
Amy stooped to stroke the curly, silky, 
glossy coat which had probably gained 
Flossy his appellation ; and Flossy in re- 
turn jumped on his young mistress and 
danced about her with tenfold glee. 

** You and Flossy live hereabout?” in- 
quired the lady. 

** Close by, ma’am ; at Court Farm, with 
my uncle and aunt Lloyd.” 

** And you love Flossy very much?” re- 
sumed the lady ;—‘* You would not like to 
part with him?” 

** Part with Flossy!’’ cried Amy. “ Part 
with my own Flossy!”’—and she flung 
down her violets, and caught her faithful 
pet in her arms, as if fearful of its being 
snatched away; and Flossy, as if partak- 
ing of the fear, nestled up to his young 
mistress, and pressed his head against her 
cheek. 

** Do not be alarmed, my dear,” replied 
the lady, preparing to drive on; I am not 
goirg to steal your favorite, but I would 
give five guineas for a dog like him; and 
if you ever meet with sucha one, you have 
only to send it to Lumley castle. I am 
Lady Lumley,” added she. ‘* Good morn- 
ing, love! Farewell Flossy!’ And, with 
a kind nod, the lady and the pony-chaise 
passed rapidly by; and Amy and Flossy 
returned to Court Farm. 

Amy wasan orphan, and had only lately 
come to live with her good uncle and aunt 
Lloyd, rough, honest country people; and 
being a shy, meek spirited child, who had 
just lost most affectionate parents, and had 
been used to soft voices and gentle man- 
ners, was so frightened at the loud speech 
of the farmer and the blunt ways of his 
wife, that she ran away from them as often 
as she could, and felt forlorn and desolate 
as any little girl can do who has early learnt 
the blessed lesson of reliance on the Father 
ofall. Her chief comfort at Court Farm 
was to pet Flossy, ind to talk to old dame 
Clewer, the charwoman, who had been her 
own mother’s nurse. 

Dame Clewer had known better days; 
but having married late in life, and been 
soon left a widow, she had toiled early and 
late to bring up an only son; and all her 
little earnings had gone to apprentice him 
to a carpenter, and keep him decently 
clothed; and he, although rather lively 
and thoughtless, was a dutiful and grate- 
ful son, and being now just out of his 
time, had gone to the next town to try to 
get work, and hoped to repay his good 
mother all her care and kindness by sup- 
porting her out of his earnings. He had 
told his mother so when setting off the 
week before, and she had repeated it with 
tearsin her eyes to Amy—tears of joy; 
and Amy, on her return to the house, 
went immediately in search of her old 
friend, whom she knew to be washing 
there, partly to hear over again the story of 
Thomas Clewer’s goodness, partly to tell 
her own adventure with Lady Lumly. 

In the drying yard, as she expected, 
Amy found Dame Clewer; not, however, 
as she expected, smiling and busy, and 
delighted to see Miss Amy, buf sitting on 
the ground, by the side of the clothes bas- 
ket, her head buried in her hands, and sob- 
bing as if her heart would break. ‘* What 
could be the matter?” ‘* Why did she cry 
so?” asked Amy. And Dame Clewer, un- 
able to resist the kind interest evinced by 
the affectionate child, told her briefly the 
cause of her distress. ‘‘ Thomas had en- 
listed!” How few words may convey a 
great sorrow! ‘Thomas was gone for a 
soldier!’ And the poor mother flung her- 
self at her length on the ground, and gasp- 
ed and sobbed as though she would never 
speak again. 

‘Gone for a soldier!" exclaimed Amy. 
“Left you! Oh, he never can be so cruel, 
so wicked! He’ll come back, dear nurse !”’ 
(for Amy always called Dame Clewer 
nurse, as her mother had been used to do.) 
** He’ll be sure to come back; Thomas is 
such a good son with all his wildness. 
He’ll come back, I know he will.” 

** He can’t!” replied poor nurse, trying 
to rouse herself from her misery. ‘* He 
can’t come, how much so ever he may wish 
it; they'll not lethim. Nothing can get 
him off but money, and I have none to 
give.”’ And again the mother’s tears chok- 
ed her words. ‘* My poor boy must go!” 

“Money!” said Amy, “I have half a 
crown, that good mamma gave me, and 
two shillings and three sixpences; I'll go 
and fetch them in a moment.” 





** Blessings on your dear heart !”” sobbed 
Dame Clewer; “ your little money would 
be of no use. The soldier who came to 
tell me, offered to get him off for five 
pounds! All my goods and all my clothes 
would not raise near such a sum: and 
even if any body was willing to lend mo- 
ney toa poor old creature like me, how 
should I ever be able to pay it? No! 
Thomas must go—go to the East Indies, 
as the soldier said, to be killed by the 
sword or tu die of the fever! I shall 
never see his dear face again! Never!” 
And turning resolutely from the pitying 
child, she bent over the clothes in the bas- 
ket, trying to unfold them with her trem- 
bling hands, and to hang them out to dry ;! 
but unable in her agony to separate the 
wet linen, she burst into a passion of tears, 
and stood leaning aguinst the clothes’ line, 
which quivered and vibrated at every sob, 
as if sensible of the poor mother’s misery. 

Amy, on her part, sat on the steps lead- 
ing to the house, watching her in silent 
pity. “Oh! if mamma were alive!” 
thought the little girl—*t or papa! or if I 
dared ask aunt Lloyd! or if I had the mo- 
ney of my own; or anything that would 
fetch the money!’ And just as she was 
thinking this very thought, Floss, wonder- 
ing to see his little mistress so still and sad, 
crept up to her, and put his paw in her lap 
and whined. ‘Dear Floss!’ said Amy 
unconsciously, and then suddenly remem- 
bering what Lady Lumley had said to her, 
she took the dog up in her arms, and 
colored like scarlet, from a mingled emo- 
e: of pleasure and pain, for Flossy had 

en her own mamma’s dog, and Amy 
loved him dearly. For full five minutes 
she sat hugging Flossy and kissing his 
sleek shining head, whilst the faithful crea- 
ture licked her cheeks and her hands, and 
nestled up to her bosom, and strove all he 
could to prove his gratitude, and return 
her caresses. For full five minutes she 
sat without speaking; at last she went to 
Dame Clewer, and gave the dog into her 
arms. 

‘“* Lady Lumley offered me five guineas 
for Flossy this morning,” said she; ‘* take 
him, dear nurse, and take the money ; but 
beg her to be kind to him,” continued poor 
Amy, no longer able to restrain her tears 
—‘‘ beg her to be very kind to my Floss!” 
And with a heart too full even to listen to 
the thanks and blessings which the hap- 
py mother was showering upon her head, 
the little girl turned away. 

But did Lady Lumley buy Flossy ? And 
was Thomas Clewer discharged? Yes, 
Thomas Clewer was discharged, for Sir 
John Lumley spoke to his colonel, and he 
returned to his home and his fond mother, 
quite cured of his wildness and his fancy 
for being a soldier. But Lady Lumley 
did not buy Floss, because, as she said, 
however she might like him, she never 
could bear to deprive so good a girlas Amy 
of anything that gave her pleasure. She 
would not buy Floss, but she continued to 
take great notice of him and his little mis- 
tress, had them often at the castle, always 
made Amy a Christmas present, and talks 
of taking her for her own maid when she 
grows up. 








Religion. 


ORIGINAL. 


THE RULER’S DAUGHTER. 


The last rays of the setting sun fell 
through crimson curtains upon a luxurious 
couch where a lovely child lay, like the 
blossoms of her twelfth bright summer, 
which were scattered profusely about her— 
frail, beautiful, and withering. The seal 
of the burning fever was yet upon her 
lips, and when the long lashes suddenly 
lifted from her dark eyes revealed all their 
wonted lustre, and the red sunlight stream- 
ing across the pillow tinged her cheek with 
its brilliant glow, she looked so like health 
—so like her own sweet self again—that 
the mother, kneeling in anguish beside her, 
gazed till her look of intense sorrow chang- 
ed to rapture, and she whispered with an 
overflowing heart. ‘Oh! God of my fa- 
thers, I thank thee that the death angel is 
stayed, and our darling is still our own!’ 
But even while the mother’s heart was lift- 
ed in thanksgiving, the sunlight passed 
away—the drooping lids fell wearily, and 
the smile fuded from her sweet lips, giving 
place to the cold, silent pressure of the 
seal of Death. 











Before his only and beloved child hag 
been smitten by the fatal fever, there was 
not in all Jerusalem a fairer, happier home 
than that of Jairus, the noble and honoreg 
ruler. But of late the shadows of doubt 
and fear had gathered gloomily about jt, 
and now with the passing away of that 
young life the sunshine had all departed, 
There had been light, and music, and glad- 
ness for twelve long, happy years—and now 
there was to be darkness, and loneliness, 
and sorrow. Unable to bear the anticipa. 
tion of this, the father had gone forth in q 
wild aimless quest of some relief—some 
healing power, which should even now re. 
buke the fell disease and stay the destroy. 
ingangel. Suddenly he remembered what 
in his pride and happiness had fallen op 
his ear only as an idle tale—the story of 
Jesus of Nazareth—of his sympathy for al} 
suffering, and of his mighty power to heal, 

As the remembrance of this came freshly 
and laden with hope to his mind, he found 
himself near a crowd who had gathered 
upon the seaside to welcome Jesus—him, 
who to them, was but the strange new 
prophet, and mighty healer—the gentle 
man of Galilee—companion of fishermen, 
and son of an humble carpenter—him who 
is, to us not a prophet only, but a priest 
and a king—the Savior of the world— 
‘“‘ chiefest among ten thousand, and alto- 
gether lovely.” 

Eagerly, eagerly the ruler préssed for. 
ward, while the multitude, touched by his 
evident anguish, respectfully made way for 
him to approach the Savior—and there, 
prostrate at his feet, he poured forth his 
sorrow and his fervent prayer. His up- 
ward look of intense supplicatiogy was an- 
swered by one of sympathy snare, which 
filled the ruler’s heart with faith and hope 
and joy, and with the compassionate Re- 
deemer and the eager multitude, he wend- 
ed his way back to his home, the world 
seemed filled with new light and _happi- 
ness, and he turned unheeding from the 
sad words of the message —“ Thy daughter 
is dead; trouble not the Master,’’ to meet 
again that look of love and strength and 
listen to the sweet voice which whispered, 
‘*fear not—believe only, and she shall be 
made whole!’ 

But to the mother meanwhile had come 
no such voice of cheer. She saw only the 
unconscious form of her darling, lying still 
and cold in the vestments of the grave— 
heard only the wild music of the mournful 
minstrels, chanting the requiem of the lov- 
ed and early lost. Suddenly a stir—a 
noise of subdued voices, and of many feet 
was heard about the court of the palace— 
then the tones of one who spake with gen- 
tle yet irresistable authority, and all was 
still. Even the music was hushed, and 
the mother, startled from her stupor of 
grief, looked up wonderingly, amid the 
gloom of the death chamber, to see her 
husband approach accompanied by 
strangers—then springing forward to meet 
him, while the consciousness of their loss 
fell with renewed weight upon her heart, 
she yielded to all the abandonment of sor 
row. Amoment’s tumult as the curious 
throng pressed eagerly forward to gaze, 
and the wild funeral dirge again rose high 
and clear, and then all was calmed again 
by that majestic presence which awed all 
hearts. Even the mother’s grief was hush- 
ed as she looked upon the majestic strat 
ger, and her hear@filled with an impulse 
of hope as she listened to her husband's 
tule of his new-found faith in Christ. 

And now they stood alone beside the 
dead—the holy, the beautiful dead, lying 
there like an angel in a gentle, bl 
sleep. The little hands were folded gently 
together, as had been her wont in life when 
she sunk from her glad play, into the 
sweet rest of childhood, and her dark curls 
lay carelessly back upon the pillow, lightly 
stirred by the cool air of the evening com 
ing through the open casement. Silently 
stood the Savior, gazing thoughtfully 
the lovely sight, then with a look of tender 
est love, he ut back the clustering curls 
from the fair young brow, and clasping t 
small chill fingers within his own, he spoke 
those mighty words, ‘ Maiden ! arise!” 

There was a sudden tremor, a thrill 
awakening life, as the bright flush of health 
came back to that pale cheek, and 
sweet eyes opened with their old look of 
joyous affection, blended with a look of 
sweet bewilderment, as of one, half conse” 
ous of having been rescued from the powet 
of the grave. EvanGELIN®. 
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— 
Nursery. 
S a 
TRUTH. 


“May I take Ann to the nursery gar- 
dens, mamma?” said Rosa Flemming to 
her mother, one morning as they sat at 
work. Ann Brady was alittle girl of thir- 
ten, and was on a visit to her aunt during 
the summer vacation. ‘‘ Yes, my love, 

ou may, take a walk there, and look at 
the flowers, for the japonicas must be in 
bloom; but Rosa, do not touch them, as 
that is against the rules of the place. I 
am sorry I cannot afford to day to pur- 
chase a bouquet for your cousin, but my 

cket money will not admit of it. 1 have 
put ten shillings in silver, which must go 
to the missionary box, as I promised that 
sum, and the collector calls to-day.” 

Rosa looked disappointed,—‘** Mamma, 
[have five shillings, may I spend a part of 
itin flowers? Ann is devoted to flowers, 
and has little opportunity at home to see 
exotics.” 

“Do you forget the new frock, you pro- 
mised your little favorite of the Sunday- 
school ?”” 

Rosa sighed, but said no more, and Ann 
at that moment entering, she laid aside her 
work, and both girls prepared for their 
walk. Rosa was nearly two years older 
than her cousin, but she did not possess 
her integrity of heart, and many times 
giined her end by a species of deceit too 
much in vogue among the young, that of 
vording a communication in such a way 
that out of two meanings the one most fa- 
yorable to their views may be received. 

The young people soon arrived at the 
gardens, and nothing could exceed Ann's 
delight; her checks glowed till they ri- 
valled in color the lovely roses blooming 
sound ; her enthusiasm knew no bounds 
—she had conceived the existence of such 
aparadise only in her dreams; but not- 
withstanding the sincere admiration that 
pervaded her breast, no desire entered there 
to pluck even the lowliest of the beauties 
whose fragrance added to their charms.— 
Not having been present during her 
cousin's conversation with her mother, she 
was not aware of the prohibition, and 
therefore not surprised when she heard 
Rosa ask one of the gardeners to make her 
abouquet. ‘I know this man, Ann; his 
name is Mr. N , he very often sends 
mamma a present of flowers; but he does 
not know me, and I fear will not be so 
kind to-day. I shall have to pay him, I 
suppose.”’ She blushed as she said this, 
but Ann was just then admiring an ele- 
gant fusia, the graceful coral drops glitter- 

ing with a gentle shower just administer- 
ed by the hand of art. The bouquet was 
completed, and Rosa handed the man three 
shillings. ‘Oh! how sweet,” she ex- 
timed, placing it close to her face to in- 
hale the sweetness, and hide her blushes. 
“You know,” she said, turning to her 
cousin, ‘** the man did give me the flowers 
—Ican say so with truth, can’t 1?” Ann 
looked surprised. With some confusion 
Rosa explained that her mother had desir- 
td her not to purchase any that day, and 
Ann’s distressed countenance showed how 
gtieved she felt at the disobedience; but 
ibove all the means taken to hide it.— 
Young and timid as she wag, truth gave her 
courage to remonstrate. ™* Cousin Rosa, 
% you bought these flowers, surely you 
tellanuntruth if you say the man gave 
them to you.” ‘* Well, did he not give 
them to me? did I not take them from his 
hand?” * But your mamma will believe 
you received them as a present, and if you 
tause her to think so, you tell Tell 
4 story, I suppose,” interrupted Rosa, 
laughing. “Oh no; Iam very truthful, 
Ipromise you, I never tell stories; but 
‘ome along, we had better go home or we 
may keep mamma waiting tea.”’ 

Upon their arrival at home, Mrs Flem- 
Ming met them with smiles, and taking the 
beautiful bouquet from her daughter’s hand 
Was so lost in admiration of its extreme 
loveliness, she for a moment forgot her late 
‘Wunction ; but presently returning it said : 

My daughter, I thought I had ‘decided 
gainst your purchasing flowers this even- 
ing.” Mamma, the man gave me these ; 
tte they not beautiful?” and she buried 

et face in their fragrant petals. The mo- 
ansuspiciously replied, ‘‘ Ah well, my 
love, you could not refuse them; it was 
very kind of Mr. N——,” then turning to 

















Ann, whose countenance evinced distress, 
she said, ‘“‘Ann, the bouquetis yours, 
your cousin I know will present it to you.” 
Certainly,” said Rosa, smiling, ‘here, 
Ann, take it; you have an elegant antique 
vase that will just cuntain it.” The little 
girl drew back: ‘* What, my dear,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Flemming, “refuse flowers! 
every one may receive them with impuni- 
ty.” Ann, afraid of compromising her 
cousin, held herhand out for them, though 
it trembled, and immediately placing them 
in water, she put the vase upon the draw- 
ing-room table. 

The next morning Mrs. Flemming and 
her two young companions were engaged 
sewing, when a gentleman was introduced. 
He was the proprietor of the large public 
gardens before alluded to, and a friend of 
the family. Addressing himself to Mrs. 
Flemming, he said, ‘‘ Madam, one of my 
head gardeners sold to your daughter yes- 
terday, a bouquet for three shillings, in 
which he placed some of my very finest 
double japonicas. There they are now,” 
pointing to the vase on the table. ‘I came 
tor the proof, as he denied having cut any 
ofthe pale pink japonicas. Knowing | 
could depend upon Miss Rosa, I determin- 
ed toask her, but the flowers speak for 
themselves.” 

The excessive blush on Rosa’s cheek, 
and the mention of the three shillings, told 
the whole tale. Ann hastily left the apart- 
ment, too amiable to witness without pain 
the disgrace of her cousin, and directly 
upon the departure of the gentleman, Mrs, 
Flemming appealed to her daughter's bet- 
ter feelings, convincing her that the un- 
truth was exactly the same as though she 
had emphatically declared, ‘‘ Mamma, I did 
not give money for those flowers,” and the 
wretchedness she felt at the discovery of 
her guilt, was a lesson not soon forgotten. 

Young people, all remember to imply an 
untruth is to ¢ell one. THe EXILe. 





TELLING RIDDLE ON SUNDAY. 

On a beautiful Sabbath evening, a few 
weeks since, while walking down one of 
our principal streets, I saw a group of pret- 
ty little girls sitting upon the large stone 
steps in front of a comfortable dwelling 
house. Being familiar with the children, 
I began to think what I should say to them ; 
but as I approached, they twitched each 
other, and said: ‘* Let us ask him,” (cal- 
ling me by name.) 

When | came where they were, they all 
arose, and Emma said: ‘Is it right to tell 
riddles on Sunday ?” 

I asked her if they told them during the 
week. They all, glancing round, said: 
“There, now, I told you it was wrong ;” 
“So did 1;” ** So did I.” 

Emma said: ‘* Yes, we tell them every 
night, and whenever we meet.” 

As she spoke, my heart began to feel 
again the innocent joys that used to spring 
up in the days while seated in some cor- 
ner, telling and listening to the puzzling 
inquiries of my little companions. 

Said I: ** You all go to Sabbath school ?” 

** Yes,” was the reply. : 

** Well, then,” I said, ‘it is a good rule 
to omit the employment and sports that we 
engage in during the week, and spend the 
whole of the Sabbath in the proper duties 
of that day.” 

I then asked them if they knew any Bi- 
ble stories. 

**O, yes, we know plenty of them:” 

“Then would it not be better to tell 
these on the Sabbath than riddles ?” 

They all said, ‘* Yes,’ and thanked me 
for suggesting a better employment for the 
Sabbath than that which they had formerly 
engaged in.—[S. S. Adv. 








Henevolence. 








“IT COMES FROM ABOVE.’ 


In France I once knew a little boy who 
was Called ‘* Little Peter.” He was an 
orphan, and begged his bread from door to 
door. He sang very prettily, and people 
seldom sent him away empty-handed. He 
had the singular custom of saying on every 
occasion, * It comes from above.”” When 
his father was on his death-bed—if indeed 
he had a bed, for he was very poor—he 
said his son, *‘ My dear Peter, you will 
now be left alone, and many troubles you 
will have in the world. But always re- 
member that all comes from above: then 





_ you will find it easy to bear every thing 





with patience.” 

Little Peter understood him, and in 
order not to forget the words, he often 
thought them aloud. When he knocked 
at a door and the people asked, ‘‘ Who is 
theye?’ he would answer, ‘* Alms for little 
Peter.” Or he would say, 

“ Alins to little Peter give ; 
Without shoes or hat I go, 

To my home beyond the sky ; 
I have nothing here below.” 

They needed no further information, and 
would give him something at the window 
or the door. He acknowledged every gift 
with the words, ‘It comes from above.” 

As little Peter grew up, he used to con- 
sider what the expression meant. He was 
intelligent enough to see that sin could not 
come from God; yet as we must believe 
that God rules the world, we may well say 
of every thing that happens, ‘It comes 
from above.” 

This faith of little Peter frequently turn- 
ed out for his benefit. Once, as he was 
passing through the town, a sudden wind 
blew off a roof-tile, which fell on his shoul- 
der and struck him to the ground. His 
first words were, ‘It comes from above.” 
The bystanders laughed and thought he 
must be out of his wits, for of course the 
tile could not fall from below; but they 
did not understand him. A minute after 
the wind tore off an entire roof in the same 
street, which crushed three men to death. 
Had little Peter gone on, he would proba- 
bly have been at that moment just where 
the roof fel!. Thus you see the tile did 
indeed fall from above—not from the roof 
simply, but from heaven itself. 

Another time a distinguished gentleman 
employed him to carry a letter to a neigh- 
boring town, bidding him make all haste. 
On the way he tried to spring over a ditch, 
but it was so wide that he fell in and was 
nearly drowned. The letter was lost in 
the mud, and could not be recovered.— 
When little Peter got out again he exclaim- 
ed, “It comes above!” The gentleman 
was angry when little Peter told him of 
his mishap, and drove him out of his doors 
with awhip. ‘It comes from above,” said 
Peter, as he stood on thesteps. The next 
day the gentleman sent for him. ‘* See 
here,”’ said he, ‘‘there are two ducats for 
you, for tumbling into the ditch. Circum- 
stances have so changed on a sudden, that 
it would have been a misfortune to me had 
the letter gone safely.” 

I could tell much more about Peter.— 
When he had become a large boy he was 
still called ‘‘ Little Peter.” A rich Eng- 
lishman who came into the town having 
heard his story, sent for him in order to 
bestow on him some charity. When 
** Little Peter” entered the room the Eng- 
lishman said, ‘“‘ What think you, Peter; 
why have I sent for you?” ‘It comes 
from above,” replied Peter. This answer 
greatly pleased the Englishman. After 
musing a while, he said, ‘* You are right; 
I will take you into my service and pro- 
vide well for you. Will you agree to that?” 
““It comes from above,” answered Peter; 
‘** why should I not ?” 

So the rich Englishman took him away. 
We were all sorry that he came no more 
to sing his pretty verse under our windows. 
But he had become weary of begging, and 
as he had learned no trade we were glad 
that he was at length provided for. Long 
afterwards we learned that when the rich 
Englishman died he bequeathed a large 
sum of money to “ Little Peter,” who was 
now a wealthy manin Birmingham. But 
he still said of every occurrence, ‘* It comes 
from above.” Rev. Dr. C. G. Barru. 








Natural ffistorp. 


THE WISE LITTLE WASP. 


Ihave been thinking that you might 
like to hear a little about a very industri- 
ous kind of wasp which is common here in 
India. ‘It has not the bright yellow and 
black stripes of the English wasp, but is of 
a brown color, and larger. This little 
creature is very industrious, as may be 
seen in the care with which it makes cells 
for its young. These it builds on walls or 
doors, generally preferring wood. Some- 
times you will see a row of them under a 
table, or you will hear the buzz of the little 
creature behind your chair, for it is build- 
ing there. When it has selected the place 
for its nest it flies off, and sooncomes back 











with a little ball of mud, about the size of 
a small pea, between its two front feet. It 
has been into the garden and worked u 
some of the earth there, with a fluid sup- 
plied from its own body, into a lump of soft 
mud fit for use in its building. This it 
sticks to the chair, or to any spot where it 
intends to make its cell, and then it spreads 
it out and shapes it with its feet, so as to 
lay the foundation for a little wall. This 
being done, off it flies again to get another 
ball ofmud, which it puts upon that which 
was brought before, and worked on it; and 
thus it builds till it has made a long oval 
cell, about an inch long, and half an inch 
broad: so roof and walls are built of mud. 
For a door, a little round hole is left at one 
end. When the cell is finished thus far, 
the wasp lays a small egg inside, fastening 
it to the cell by a fine thread, so that the 
egg hangs from the top. This done, away 
it flies again, and gets small green cater- 
pillars, or spiders, with which it fills up the 
bottom ofthe cell. These caterpillars, the 
wasp, In some way or other, stuns, but does 
not kill, for if they were killed, they would 
be soon unfit for food. These are put into 
the cell, that, when the egg is hatched, there 
may be food for the young grub which 
comes out of it. Now, as the egg will be 
some days before it is hatched, it is neces- 
sary that the caterpillars should be alive. 
Whata clever wasp to know all this; or, 
rather, how wise that God who teaches it 
thus to act! 

When it has brought seven or eight cater- 
pillars, the wasp closes up the hole with a 
thin coating of mud, to prevent insects from 
getting in which might destroy the egg.— 
Then it sets to work to build another cell, 
adjoining the other, so that the same side 
wall may do for both. When this is form- 
ed and finished like the former one, another 
little egg is put into it, with caterpillars 
collected as before. In this way the in- 
genious builder forms the cells in a row, 
seldom less than three, and often five or 
six. All the time itis at work it makes a 
low, buzzing noise, as if talking to itself, 
or singing some little song. As soon as 
the little grub comes out of the cell, it be- 
gins to eat up the caterpillars; and it de- 
vours them so fast that in a few days they 
have all disappeared, and the little glutton 
has become so big as nearly to fill up its 
cell. Having no more food to eat, the 
grub turns into a chrysalis, and, after a 
time, is changed again into a wasp. And 
now, being ready to fly about in the open 
air, it wishes to get out of its prison. And 
it does this very cleverly, by first wetting 
the earth by which the cell was closed up 
with fluid from its own body, and then 
breaking open the door. 

Now you have often heard of the poor 
heathen here, and that they are very igno- 
rant. This you will easily believe when I 
tell you what they think of this wasp and 
its buzzing. Itis so common that most of 
them have seen it; yet, from not attending 
much to its movements, they do not know 
that it lays an egg, and thus they foolishly 
fancy that it is a kind of charmer. It 
builds, they say, acell, collects caterpillars, 
and then by the buzzing, which they con- 
sider to be the saying of munthrums, or 
prayers, they suppose it changes these 
caterpillars into wasps like itself. This 
strange notion is held by all classes of the 
natives. Even the poets have introduced 
it into their poems. We had some diffi- 
culty in convincing our Christian boys that 
this notion iserroneous. It was only done 
by breaking down a row of cells, and show- 
ing them the various stages of the egg 
hanging in them, then the small grub, and 
lastly the chrysalis changing into the wasp. 

But you know, dear young friends, that, 
most of these people are ignorant of a far 
more important snbject than this. They 
know, indeed, little about the works of 
God, but much less about his word. Igno- 
rance about the formeris bad; but this is 
of little consequence compared with igno- 
rance about Jesus Christ, the great God, 
and the only Savior. Pray that the Holy 
Spirit may incline these poor heathen to 
listen to the instructions of their teachers, 
and believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, that 
they may have eternal life. 

You are not thus ignorant—you have 
heard of the Redeemer’s love. Love him, 
then, in return, and strive to please him, by 
trying to lead others to love him too.—[{ Let- 
ter from India, in the Juv. Miss. Mag. 


Unchaste language is the sure index of an 











impure heart. 
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Gditorial. — 
; [COMMUNICATION. ] 


THE PLAYS OF CHILDREN. 


The plays of children are very various, and I 
confess I love to see the little jokers at their 
fun—both for the sake of old times, and be- 
cause “all work and no play,” makes a dull 
child. But jokes should be practised with 
great care and delicacy, lest we alarm the 
nerves, or wound the feelings of another. 

Our dear good father was very indulgent in 
this respect, and bore the pranks of his little 
saucy elves, with infinite good humor. A 
standing piece of fun was to impose on his 
credulity because he was near sighted, and 
then to enjoy his laugh, when enlightened, as 
much as we had done the fun itself. 

One day, (I might have been about thirteen) 
I put on some wearing apparel belonging to 
the elders of the family, and by dint of a thick 
green barege veil and a pair of spectacles, was 
transformed into a very respectable looking 
little woman of thirty, and introduced into the 
parlor as a Miss Jackson, a friend who had 
called tosee our governess. This was a cir- 
cumstance so common, as our dear governess 
was much admired and greatly beloved, that 
my father could be more readily imposed upon, 
and his sight being so peculiar that he could 
scarcely recognise his own children across the 
table, there was little probability of his dis- 
covering his T'ottie (as he always called me) 
under her disguise. He was likewise habitu- 
ated to fits of abstraction—a kind of absent 
mindedness, common to learned persons—so 
that Miss Jackson was formally introduced, 
and with a very deferential bow my father 
rose, and according to old English hospitality, 
shook hands as he did so. I took my seat ata 
distance from him ; but with the politeness of 
“ The Good old English Gentleman, all of the 
olden time,” he laid aside the book he was 
reading, and endeavored to lead the taciturn 
Miss Jackson into conversatiun. ‘The lady, 
however, replied only in monosyllables, and 
never once removed the veil from her face. I 
could see a very impatient frown upon the in- 
tellectual forehead of our beloved fother, who, 
above all things, liked conversable people ; but 
presently the tea equipage was brought in, 
when he politely requested me to stay and 
take a cup. I consented, and never shall I for- 
get the smothered mirth that surrounded that 
tea table. There sat my loved mother, her 
laughter bringing the very tears, and in the 
seat of honor, at ber right hand, the soi-disant 
stranger, enjoying with the same subdued 
mirth, the merry joke. 

After tea, finding that hitherto all his kind 
efforts to lead Miss Jackson into rational con- 
versation, were totally unavailing, my father, 
with patient politeness requested to know if 
she would take a walk inthe garden. I gladly 
consented to this, as some means of hiding my 
identity, but as [ walked, the cat (an especial 
pet of mine) ran by my side, rubbing her head 
against my dress, and evincing other marks of 
affection. 

My gravity was almost overset, when papa 
began the pedigree of puss, for pussy’s history 
was a familiar one to me; but I listened as 
gravely as I could, and agreed it was remarka- 
ble she should show such friendship towards a 
stranger. 

The peach, nectarine, apricot, and green- 
gage trees, vere next examined, and I listened 
toa learned disquisition concerning these, as 
though I had never seen or heard of them be- 
fore. When I thought the farce had proceeded 
long enough, I bid Mr. Hunter good evening, 
and the bell was rung that the servant might 
opty the street door for my exit. 

Ashe parlor door closed upon me, papa re- 
marked, “ Well, that Miss Jackson, or whoever 
she is, is the most stupid person I have seen 
this long time.” 

A loud laugh greeted this speech, which 
somewhat astonished my quiet father, but 
as soon as he was made aware that little Tottie 
and Miss Jackson were one and the same per- 
son, he joined his laugh to the rest, in a man- 
ner that really did him good, for he was apt to 
indulge in the long, grave reveries, incident 
to perplexing business and deeply thinking 
minds ; thus I do not believe he lost any thing 
by the joke played upon him, for it was seldom 


indeed he could be coaxed into a fit of hearty 
laughter. ] 











Beloved father, he is now long past the three 
score years and ten, but is hale and strong, 
and likely, I hope, to exceed the four score, 
without his days becoming “ labor and sorrow.” 
Alas! he is not near me, nor do I know when 
we shall meet again! But if his eye lights 
upon this page, perchance he may remember 
and smile at the reminiscences of other times, 
when plenty crowned our daily board, sur- 
rounded by happy faces, that belonged to hearts 
light and free as sunshine and as air. 

Dear, sweet English home! Other forms 
and faces flit around the spot where we were 
wont to dwell; but memory goes with us 
where e’er we go, and grows brighter and 
brighter as the day of life declines! 

Tue Exice. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Wilton, Me., Dec. 1853. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—I am a little girl 
eleven years old. A few years ago my older 
sisters took the Companion, and they liked it 
very much, and [ thought I should like to take 
itnow. Ihave a little sister Lilla who is just 
beginning to read. We have a good, kind 
father, who is always willing to furnish us with 
every means of acquiring knowledge. My fa- 
ther has given me one dollar to inclose in this 

letter, to pay for the Companion one year. 
Very respectfully and truly yours, 

Ewa A. Bass. 

Clinton, Michigan, Nov. 19, 1853. 
Nathaniel Willis.—Enclesed we send three 
dollars to pay for your excellent child’s paper 
to 1854. Please change the address to Maria 
and George E. Pomroy ; and we hope they may 
have as much pleasure and profit as we have. 

It is a dear paper. Your friends, 

A. & M. Pomroy. 





Variety. 








A VILLAGE IN A TREE. 

The missionary, Mr. Moffat, describes a tribe 
in South Africa, called Bakones, who live in 
curious little huts, perched on the branches of 
alarge tree, to which they mount by notches 
cut in its trunk. Heclimbed up and visited 
these huts, which had only a single room about 
six feet across, but which contained all that 
was needful for the simple habits of the poor in- 
mates—their bed, cooking vessels, and a few 
other things. He counted seventeen finished 
huts, and three more incomplete, upon the tree 
he climbed. The tree is described as a species 
of ‘ ficus,’ or fig-tree; and the custom is adopt- 
ed as security against the wild lions, who 
prowl about in that country in large numbers. 
It is useful to learn how less highly-favored 
people contrive their habitations. A study of 
the wild life of the present day helps us to dis- 
cover the history and progress of the comforts 
we enjoy. Let us be thankful for our mercies 
in the favored land in which we live. 


ee 
QUESTIONS WELL ANSWERED. 


A sophist, wishing to puzzle Thales, the 
Milesian, one of the wise men of Greece, pro- 
posed to him in rapid succession the following 
difficult questions. The philosopher replied 
to them all without the least hesitation, and 
with how much propriety and precision, our 
readers can judge for themselves. 

What is the oldest of all things ? God—be- 
cause he always existed. 

What is the most beautiful? The world— 
because it is the work of God. 

What isthe greatest of all things ? 
—because it contains all that is created. 

What is the quickest of all things? Thought 
—because in a moment it can fly to the end of 
the universe. 

What is the strongest ? Necessity—because 
it makes men face all the dangers of life. 

What is the most difficult? To know your- 
self aright. 

What is the most constant of all things? 
Hope—because it still remains with man after 
he has lost everything else. 


———_—_>———_——_. 


DUELLING. 


Travelling in a stage-coach, Professor V*** 
got into an argument with a fellow-traveller 
about duelling, the necessity of which the pro- 
fessor strenuously denied. The other stoutly 
maintained it, and insisted that there were 
re 4 cases which could be decided only bya 

uel. 

“TI deny that,” said the professor. 

“ Poh!” exclaimed the other; “quite clear ! 
Why, what else canyou do? Here are you 
and I talking together; and suppose we get 
into a warm argument, and I say to you, ‘ You 
lie? what can you do then? You must fight 
me—there’s no other remedy.” 

“I deny it,” replied the professor, with pro- 
voking coolness. 

“ Well, but what can you do?” 

“Why,” he again replied, “If you sa 


Space 


to 


me, * You lie! I should say, ‘ Prove it.’ Ifyou 
prove it, I dolie; if you don’t prove it, it’s you 
And there is an end of the matter.” 


that lie. 











WHOM DO YOU LOVE BEST? 


It was Sabbath afternoon. Every teacher 
in the Sabbath school was busy, and every 
scholar was an earnest listener. I was deeply 
engaged in earnest conversation with my inter- 
esting class, when my attention was attracted 
by the silvery tones of a sweet little girl, 
about four years old, ina class opposite. I 
heard her say to her teacher: “1 love God 
better than I love anybody else.” The words 
thrilled through my soul. How few there are, 
thought I, who can adopt the language of that 
little girl,and say, “I love God better than I 
love anybody else!” Dear children, whom do 
you love best? Is God the object of vour best 
and deepest love? Are your best affections 
thus gushing out toward Him who first loved 
you? O how happy, how peaceful, how free 
from care and anxiety will be your life! how 
calm and triumphant your death if you can 
say truly: “I love God better than I love any- 
body else !"—[S. S. uv. . Cc. 

Burlington, Vt., Nov. 27, 1852. 


——— 


PUNCTUALITY. 


I never knew a child in my life who laid in 
bed late; who was late to his breakfast, dinner, 
or supper ; who was continua!ly tardy at school, 
and late in his return home, but what grew up 
a lazy, shiftless person—one who was never 
punctual, and who never fulfilled his promises 
faithfully, if at all. Remember, little children, 
that one important rule to be observed, not 
only now in youth, but in future life when you 
become men and women, is punctuality. To 
be successful in life, you must be prompt in 
all your engagements.—[ Orphan’s Adv. 

—¢————— 


HOW TO MANAGE TEMPTATION. 


Some years since, three Indians in the neigh- 
borhood of Green Bay, became converts to 
temperance, although previously fond of the 
“brain thief.” Three white men formed the 
charitable resolution of trying to draw them 
back. Placing a canteen of whiskey in their 
path, they hid themselves to observe the effect. 
The first Indian recognised his old acquaint- 
ance with an “ ugh!” and making a high step, 
passed on. Thesecond laughed, saying, “ Me 
know you!” and walked round. The last one 
drew his tomahawk and dashed it in pieces, 
saying, 

* Ugh, you conquer me; now I conquer you !” 

ERE SNE 


LITTLE BOYS SHOULD PRAY. 


A little boy, only four years of age, said to 
his mother, while undressing him for sleep— 

“ Mother, why can’t I make a prayer myself? 
I can think of a great many things I want to 
ask God for, which are not in the little prayer 
l always say. There is my little cousin Wil- 
liam, who is too small to pray for himself; I 
want to ask God to make hima good boy.— 
There are other things too, I want to say.” 

What mother would not rejoice to hear this ? 
Parents, how very early your children come to 
you for temporal things! Teach them to ask 
God as early for spiritue] blessings. 

— 


BE GOOD NATURED. 


Good nature, it is said, is gold. It is more 
than gold. It begets what gold cannot buy. 
It affords sunshine for dark and dismal fortune. 
It wards off many a severe blow. It overcomes 
the ills life is heirto, It unnerves cruelty and 
blunts the vicious sting of maliciousness. It 
makes our homes cheerful and happy,—adds 
fuel to the blazing hearth-fire through long 
winter evenings. [t is the foil of pettishness. 
It is the passport to a happy life. It is more 
than gold can buy, indeed. 

—_—~@—— 


WHERE DID THE SEED COME FROM? 


An infidel remarked, within the hearing of 
a girl of thirteen, that all things came by 
chance; and the world, like a mushroon, sprang 
up in the night. “I should like to know, sir,” 
she asked, “ where the seed came from ?” 


<< —_ 
SCRAPS. 


Discoverep at Last.—A _ correspondent 
of the Leicester Mercury, having heard that a 
prize had been offered for a word to rhyme 
month, hopes that the following may be judged 
successful : 

A lisping girl sat on her father’s knee, 

A trying to rhyme the little word month: 

And she Jaugh’d as she said I'll let you thee 

I can thay it again, for I’ve thaid it wonth. 


There is poetry, and truth in the following. 
God and the doctor, we alike adore, 
Just on the brink of danger, not before ; 
The danger past, both are alike requited ; 
God is forgotten, and the doctor slighted ! 


Dr. O. W. Hotmes says.—“* We like new 
forms of the poetic element, even if they re- 
semble the old; asthe birth of a child is al- 
ways a charming novelty, although Cain was 
the only really venerable, and truly original 
baby.” 


Longfellow calls Sunday the golden clasp 
which binds together the volume of the week. 


Swift, called after a man carrying a hare 
over his shoulders, “Is that your awn hare, or 
a wig ?” 








APPROACH OF FALL. 


‘*The biting airs the shrinking flesh appal} 


By sharp incisions, 
And everything proclaims the approach 
Except provisions.’ 


of fall, 


A Tenper Conscrencr is an inestimable 
blessing ; that is, a conscience not only quick 
to discover what is evil, but instantly to shun 
it, as the eyelid closes itself against a mote, 


A Hasty Temper.—Fight hard against , 
hasty temper. Anger will come; but resist jt 
stoutly. A spark will set a house on fire. 4 
fit of passion may give you cause to mourn al} 
the days of your life. Never revenge an injury. 


He that revenges, knows no rest ; 


The meek possess a peaceful breast. 


It is not what we earn, but what we save, 


that makes us rich. 
what we digest, that makes us fat. It 


It is not what we eat, but 


18 Not 


what we read, but what we remember, that 
makes us learned. All this is very simple, but 


it is worth keeping in mind. 








Poetry 
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ORIGINAL. 


TO THE LOVED ONES AT HOME 


Father, father, tender father, 
How I miss thee from my side! 
Now I am so far, far from thee, 


On the world’s rough, billowy tide; 


O, I miss each cheering tone, 
Father, and I weep alone. 


Mother, mother, gentle mother, 
Tam very far away ; 

But I miss thee most, mother, 
When alone I kneel to pray ; 


Yet my prayers are heard the same, 


If I ask in Jesus's name. 


Brother, brother, fondest brother, 
All the one I have below, 

How my heart doth ache to meet t 
Though I cannot now, I know; 

Brother, kindest and the best, 

I would have thee ever blest. 


Sister, sister, darling sister, 


hee, 


Sweetest of earth’s blossoms fair, 


With thy soft eye ever beaming, 
And thy dark, rich waving hair, 

O, I miss thy tender tone, 

Sister, and I weep alone. 


And thou little dark-eyed cherub, 
Other sister of my heart, 
I am very sad without thee, 
Oh, how hard it is to part ; 
With thy light laugh ringing free, 
Sister, there is none like thee. 


Mary Aveusta 


Cincinnati, Nov. 28, 1853. 





THE DEAD BABY. 


Oh baby, dear and fair, 

The mother’s fondest care, 
With gentle brow, 

And cheek of tender hue 

Like rose bud dipped in dew, 
Where art thou now? 


The snow wreaths cluster round 


A little, lowly mound, 
All cold and drear: 
Methinks { hear a sigh, 
On hoarse winds hurrying by, 
‘“* She sleepeth here.” 


No, no ; ’tis nought but clay, 
That sinks and fades away, 
The grave can claim: 
Faith sees the spirit blest, 
Safe on its Savior’s breast, 


Praise to his name. Tn 





HASTY WORDS. 


H. & 


Full oft a word that lightly leaves the tongue, 


Another’s breast unconsciously has wr 


ung; 


And were the wound but present to the eve, 
We’d mourn the pain that solace might defy. 


Was it a taunt—perhaps a thoughtless jest? 


An idle ripple on the vacant breast ? 


But thy shafts may yield a venomed death, 


What need, to speed them, but a little 


breath. 


We toy with hearts, as if the thousand chords 


That vibrate to the touch of hasty wor 
Could jar out discords all the live-long 


ds, 
day, 


Nor any tension cause them to give way. 
Oh, strike them gently! every human breast 


Is by a secret load of grief opprest: 
Forbear to add a note of timeless woe, 


Where discords ever are so prone to flow. 


ELIAS 
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